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ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BATHING. 


e did not hear Mr Buckingham’s whole course of Lectures on Egypt and Palestine, 
and consequently did not hear the one of which the following is an extract. A reader 
who did hear this lecture, has been very urgeat that we copy that portion relating to 
bathing, as reported in the New York Observer.] 
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Baths are extremely numerous in Egypt; and so great are the ad- 
vantages which attend the ure of them, that it is greatly to be lament- 
ed that they are not universal. They are so favorable both to health 
and to pleasure, that I could desire no private house should be with- 
‘out its bath ; but it is suprising to think that in many cjties of England 

there is no bath at all; or if there may be one, it is in some obscure 
corner, so far off as to be of little general use. 

Among the Mohammedans, tsaths are as numerous as theit mosques. 
I doubt if in “their cities a single street can be found, without one or 
more of them. There is a general conviction in the East, that person- 
al cleanliness is favorable to morality ; while, on the other hand, vice 
and filth go naturally together. Baths are to be had at all prices. For 
asingle para (in value about one fourth of one of your cents,) you are 
furnished with a private apartment, hot water, a towel and soap, and 
have liberty to stay half an hour. 

It is common with the Mohammedans to practice ablution before 
prayer; and they all bathe once a day at least. But while a bath may 
be had for a quarter of a cent, they ascend in price, according to the 
scale of accommodation, until, for some, you must pay five dollars. 
Separate baths are provided for the sexes; and the sanctity of this 
separation is such, that a man who should violate it would be in im- es 
minent hazard of being murdered on the spot. 

Entering into one of these costly baths. for example, before dinner, 
you find a Ghamber, the windows of which are darkened with colored 
glass and odvriferous plants. The air is cooled by showers from a 
fountain. Agreeable attendants are provided to amuse you with con- 
versation. Some of these are improvisatori, who will off-hand invent 
for you an interesting tale, in prose or verse; or if you prefer music, 
they will sing you an Arabic song, and accompany it with the guitar. 
You are then conducted into a warm chamber, and thence into anoth- 
er yet warmer. 
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42 Oriental System of Bathing. 


Here, perhaps, you will find singing birds and some books; but of 
the latter, the native bathers rarely make any use. Your chamber 
grows warmer and warmer, till at length you are glad to pull off your 
clothes. - 

You are then laid out by your attendants on a marble slab. T 
are armed with gloves made of the Cashmere goat, which is rough 
but not sufficiently so to give you pain. They then commence the 
process of champooing you. They draw out every joint, and let itgo 
till it cracks like a pistol. They twist about your arms; they bend 
your elbows, and thence passing down the back, they proceed in q 
similar manner, till you hear a report from each one of the vertebre, 

Under a process so unusual, a stranger reposes his chief confidence 
in the fact that others have undergone it before him, and escaped ip. 
jury. This loosening of the joints is said to give suppleness to the 
frame; under which persuasion it was practiced, as we know, by Aft. 
lete, the runners and the wrestlers of the Greeks. 

Your persecutors next proceed toa process of violent friction over 
your whole body, and you are surprised to discover that by means of 
these various operations, they have actually brought off from your 
body material substance to the weight of a pound, or even two pounds, 
Medical men well know that the epidermis is always coated with a de- 
posite, which is the effect of insensible perspiration ; and any one will 
believe them who has passed through the manipulation I have de- 
scribed. 

After it is completed, the skin feels like satin, and partially retains 
this delightful smoothness for a day or two. Iam well persuaded, that 
half the diseases which prevail among us may be traced to obstruct- 
ions of the skin; and that the use of the bath, accompanied by severe 
friction, conduces in an eminent degree to health and Jong life. 

After you have undergone this series of cracking and rubbing, they 
finish off by plunging you into a bath of rose-water, up to your neck. 
You are then furnished with coffee, the ehabougue or long pipe, and 
with sherbet, a liquor compounded of the juice of the pomegranate, 

orange and citron, but contaminated by no admixture of alcohol. 

Such an indulgence may be censured as extravagant, and to some 
persons it would undoubtedly be so; but those who have money will 
use it for their gratification ; and if that is the object, I know of hard- 
ly any way in which it may be more certainly secured. It is the fash- 
ion in London and in New York, for gentlemen to attend public din- 
ners. On the propriety ofthis practice, I pass no opinion ; but I may 
be permitted to state what are not unfrequently some of the consequen- 
ces. A man eats twice as much as he would at home, and*drinks three 
times as much ; and after vociferating, perhaps, and cheering for three 
or four hours, he goes home, falls asleep, and gets the night-mare; 
wakes next morning, with the headache ; finds his tongue furred, and 
his nerves unstrung ; sends for the doctor ; swallows physic; yawns; 
is snappish and irritable ; and, in short, is not a man for two or three 
days after. ‘Then comes reflection, and then regret. Now of the twé 
modes of enjoyment, which is the more rational—an oriental bath 
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* It is not Goold for Man to be Alone.” 43 


which costs you five dollars, and leaves you next day a healtheir and 
4 better man, or a public dinner, which costs you ten, and leaves you 
the wish that you had staid at home? 
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«IT IS NOT GOOD FOR MAN TO BE ALONE.” 


There can be no need of entering into a history of the circum- 
stances under which this was spoken; the doctrine contained in it 
js all we want. 

When man first emanated from his Maker, he was pure and sinless, 
consequently he could not be wretched. He could not dread pain or 
adversity, for such names he had never heard ; he could not pass sleep- 
less nights in dread of that poverty which would beggar and disgrace 
arising family. The riches of the earth unmolested were his, for no 
surveyor had placed his boundaries, and he had not come in possess- 
jon of family or kindred, who claimed support from him. 

Yet with all these advantages what said the Almighty, “It is not 

for man to be alone.” Why? Because he is endowed with all 
the faculties requisite to enjoy a rational intercourse, reasoning, speech, 
etc.,and these faculties will not only be enlarged by mutual inter- 
course, but a higher zest will be given to all the enjoyments spread be- 
fore him. A “help meet” was provided. Now it cannot be denied 
but this help meet was a wife; yet the whole force of the text does 
not rest here. Man has other relative duties to perform to kindred, 
friend and neighbor, whom he is required to love as himself, and which 
he cannot fulfil if he seclude himself and “be alone.” If he take his 
bread and water, and retire to some cellar or garret and in solitude 
partake his repast, he may like the religious monk invoke the blessing 
of heaven, but that blessing would descend with a double unction if 
some kindred heart were enjoying it too. That man who eats alone, 
who sits alone and counts over his gains alone, insensibly loses his 
relish for those high and refined joys which can no where be found 
but in that interchange of thought and reciprocity of feeling which are 
the natural result of uniting “ heart with heart.” 

Now for the application. 

That some men called Grahamites have a strange propensity for 
this mode of living, we think, cannot be denied Such cases may occur . 
from necessity ; then and not til] then, can it ever be justifiable. The 
eflecton mind and manners is injurious if not demoralizing. That 
self respect which every man should possess as a man, is measurably 
lost, and when such an one goes into society he feels isolated and in- 
stinctively shrinks from a near approach to those whom once he sought 
as his nearest intimates. Nor is this the darkest side of the picture. 
He becomes penurious. Accustomed to count over his pennies to 
ascertain his loss and gain per week, he finds he has saved a few shil- 
lings and begins to regret that he had not commenced his economy 
earlier, and resolves to make atonement by doubling his diligence in 
future. If cautioned against such a course, when he cannot plead ne- 
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cessity, he gravely tells you that God has made him a steward, and he 
must be prudent with his Lord’s money, that he may have to give to 
him that hath need; not considering that God has made him a stew. 
ard of influence, intellect and all the bearings that an abuse of these 
will have upon many of the present age ifnot upon posterity. 

Grahamites think of this when you are about leaving a comfortable 
social fireside to “den up” in some solitary garret to nibble your 
crust, where the voice of kindred or friend will seldom salute you; and 
tell us, you who have tried it, what have been your real ains when 
the sum-total is all added and a! deductions made? 








A GRAHAM DINNER. 


On the tenth ult a dinner was served up at the Graham House, 
No. 23 Brattle street. It was a feast not altogether to the honor of 
Grahamism, as 25 varieties of most delicious food were served up and 
there was no lack of teinptation to repletion.* However, the old slan- 
der that Grahamites have nothing to eat, was fully refuted. The 
question is often asked what do Grahamites eat? Some seem to think 
they live on bran bread or sawdust bread and water. Had those who 
ask this question been present at the dinner we think they would have 
been answered. Different kinds of vegetables and puddings, five 
kinds of pies, dlane mange, cake, a variety of excellent fruit, nuts, &e 
loaded the tables and an elegant and intellectual company partook of 
the repast. But the best of the story remains to be told. A pious and 
intellectual clergy:man was requested to ask a blessing. (He wasnot 
a Grahamite.) He prayed for the sanctification of the body and the 
spirit. He was in the habit of using tobacco. After dinner a lady 
asked him how he coul:l be sanctified in his body and yet use tobacco? 
Considerable discussion followed this question and the gentleman at 
last concluded to re-ign the filthy and sinful indulgence. This gentle- 
ma® at first contended that his health had been quite good and that 
he did not need to make the sacrifice. He acknowledged, however, 
befure finishing the discussion, that he was afilicted with dyspepsia 
and various other troubles. He will no doubt suffer somewhat from 
leaving his tobacco. But renovated health, cheerfulness and happiness 
we are persuaded will ere long be his portion if he perseveres. Suc 
cess attend him and may he have the happy cousc.ousness of com- 
plete emancipation. No one can calculate the amount of one per 
sons influence, especially when that individual is a minister of the gow 
pel. Ifan individuals influence were exhausted upon himself we 
should have comparatively little of which to complain. But wave sue- 
ceeds wave. The influence must extend to generations yet unborn. 
Who then will not be temperate in all things? ‘“ He that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things.” 


*In the preparation of these varieties, no butter or grease of any kind was used, of 
spices ; and the nearest approach to the animal kingdom, was a moderate use of milk. 
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(45) 
EARLY TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR OF THE GRAHAM SYSTEM. 


[Several testimonials in favor of the Graham system, written five or 
six years ago, have been put into our hands for publication. They 
were originally designed for the second number of the Esculapian 
Tablets, which has never appeared. We propose to favor our readers 
with one or more of these statements in each number of the Journal, 
and should the papers containing them meet the eyes of the writers, 
we hope they will communicate the results of their experiments up to 
this time, if they have persevered, and if any have ralapsed into their 
old habits, the public would be benefited by knowing the facts as they 
exist. 

Mr Graham!; Sir :—Myselfand wife have been living pretty strict- 
ly on your system, nearly a year. For some time previous to my adopt- 
ing your plan of living, my health was a good deal impaired; and I 
was afflicted with many bodily pains; and particularly troubled with 
impaired sight ; so that I could not see to read atall, by candle-light. 
A thick blurr seemed to come before my eyes and obscure every thing. 
Now all my bodily pains are gone, and my sight is perfectly restored, 
so that I can read all the evening without the least inconvenience. 

My wife’s health is also much improved by her new mode of living, 
Through the whole cholera season last summer, our diet was almost 
exclusively Graham bread and water; and we enjoyed excellent health 
and had not the slightest touch nor symptom of that terrible disease. 

Yours respectfully and with gratitude. 
Nicuotas Van Heynicer. 

New York, March 21, 1833. 





Mr Graham ; Sir:—Myself, wife and four children have lived 
strictly on your system more than a year, without eating any flesh at 
all. We have all enjoyed improved and uninterrupted health during 
the whole time. I am a carman and do a great deal of hard work, and 
my general health and vigor and strength have decidedly improved 
since I have followed your system, although I enjoyed ordinary health 
before, 1 can perform more hard labor now, and feel less fatigue at 
night than formerly. My children are all remarkably hearty and rug- 
gedand happy. Our fifth child has been born since we lived on your 
system. He is now about nine months old, and has not been unwell 
an hour since his birth, and has scarcely had one minutes restlessness. 
My wife enjoys the-best of health and spirits. We were in the very 
midst of the cholera last summer. Our neighbors died all around us, 
in front of us, in the rear of us, and on each side of us. I was much 
exposed by carrying the beds and furniture out of houses where peo- 
ple had died with cholera, yet neither myself nor one of my family had 
the least symptom of the disease. 

Yours very gratefully, Joun Torry. 

New York, June 16, 1833. 




















46 Fruits of Steady Perseverance. 


Mr Graham; Dear Sir :—For the last ten years, I have beep 
subject to asevere sickness every spring and fall. 

"Pwelve months ago, I heard your lectures at Clinton Hall and was 
induced to adopt your system of living; since which, I have enjoyed 
perfect and uninterrupted health. I would not exchange my present 
mode of living upon any consideration. 

Yours Respectfully. Davin Woon. 

New York, March 22, 1833. . 





Mr Graham ; Sir :—Myself and family having heard your lectures 
and adopted your system of living, continued strictly on the system 
through the cholera season last summer, and during the whole sea- 
son we were all entirely free from any symptom of that disease, and 
were without any indisposition whatever. 

Yours truly with cordial respect and esteem, 

Wm. H. Pittow. 

New York, Mareh 18, 1833. 





Mr Graham; Dear Sir :—1 have attended'your lectures from the 
first in this city, and do not know how to express my gratitude to you 
for the benefits I have received from your instructions. You have 
cured me of a very distressing sickness :—that of nervous headache. 
I have left off coffee and tea,—of which I used to drink great quanti- 
ties, and live strictly on the Graham system. You sir are an honorto 
your name and country. I ‘am very desirous of making your acquaint- 
ance ; and would be happy to call on you, or have you call on me. 

Respectfully Yours, S. Weserz. 

New York, June 2, 1833. 








FRUITS OF STEADY PERSEVERANCE. 


[Those who were readers of the last volume of the Journal, will 
doubtless recollect the case of Charles Bishop, who is deaf and dumb; 
his communication is on page 250 in which he related the history of 
his difficulties. He has had a severe cough for 20 years, and a disa- 
greeable cutaneous affection, both of which have been very much mit- 
igated by the use of a vegetable diet whicn he adopted a year ago, 
especially the disease of the skin had almost wholly disappeared. The 
following letter is from this same individual, given in his own lan- 
guage.] 

Mar Camseti:—I embrace this opportunity of writing a few lines 
to you. My health is tolerably good. My physical power is some 
what greater than when I was in Boston. My knees which have been 
weak about twelve years, began to improve last October, so much s0 
that I enjoy the exercise of walking and running better than before. 
I live on the mountain where I breathe the drv air, and therefore de 
not cough so hard asI did when in Boston. The singular effect of 
the Graham system, which I defend still, is, that I caught no cold im 
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Popular Ignorance of the Laws of Health. 47 


autumn last; I took’ a severe cold every fall before, for about ten 
years, as early as September. I had a slight cold in the first 
week of this month in consequence of my imprudence. I have eat- 
en cool food only, almost all the time since I left your house, 

A young man of my acquaintance, in this place, has been converted 
to the Grahamic faith; and the consequence is, that he escaped the 
diarrhee which attacked his parents, and brothers, and sister in Septem- 
ber last; I admit I had that complaint one day, but it was the effect 
of eating imperfect apples, and I was out of coarse bread one week. 

I enclose one dollar in this communication in order to bring my 
subscription over to the Journal of Health and antediluvian longevity 
for the year 1839. Yours Respectfully. 

Russell, December 29, 1838. C. Bisnop. 





POPULAR IGNORANCE OF THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 


[The following extract of a letter from an agent in Plymouth Co. Mass., shows what 
might be done with suitable efforts, notwithstanding the apathy and ignorance that 
every where prevails, on the laws of life. The time was well employed, even if he hac 
not obtained one subscriber. Will not all our friends and agents go and do likewise 
The removal of this ignorance involves the ultimate and complete success of morality 
and true religion in our world.) 

Dear Sin:—I think I mentioned to you my intention to devote one 
day to the exclusive purpose of soliciting subscribers. This I have 
done. The result is, I have obtained the names of just three subscrib- 
ers to the 3d volume of the Journal, that little messenger of truth in 
the science of Human Life. Had it been my chief object to become 
more fully convinced of the degradation of body and mind, to which a 
violation of the laws of health brings the transgressor—of the depth of 
ignorance which pervades the community, in reference to the mortal 
(not to say immortal) part of their existence—of the unaccountable 
indifference and stupidity generally manifested, to even the slightest 
investigation of the subject of physiology—of the abject slavery in 
which habit and fashion bind their votaries— of their unconquerable 
dread of appearing singular—of their depraved and blood thirsty ap- 
petite, ready to devour every abomination which can be extracted or 
compounded from each of the kingdoms of nature—of the profuse lib- 
erality in which quackery, in every form, is patronized—of the narrow- 
minded policy and miserly disposition which rejects science and true 
philosophy and refuses to support or in any way to encourage the real 
benefactors of fallen and degraded humanity—and finally of the igno- 
rance, misconception and unfounded prejudice which exist in regard 
to Mr Graham and his principles—I say, had I made it a business to 
acquaint myself with such evils as I have just mentioned, I verily be- 
lieve that my success would have been in some good degree commen- 
surate with my pains-taking. 

In proof of existing evils, facts are but too abundant, and need not 
be adduced here. The indispensible necessity of reformation is alarm- 
ingly apparent. In the cause which engages your attention, you are 
constrained to acknowledge that your main hope of success is in its 
















48 Extent and Evils of Musturbation Exposed. 


application to the rising and succeeding generations. Yet after aff, 
parents must lead the way, for children almost surely follow in their 
footsteps. Parents and children, all, need to be enlightened. Simila; 
means must be employed which have bee. successful in other great 
causes. In conjunction with the press, societies should be formed, 
lectures established, &c. Thus the means, the power employed, 
would be in a measure proportionate to the difficulties to be overcome, 
But with my best wishes for your success in your great undertaking 
and my sincere prayer for the cause of truth and humanity, I dismiss 
the subject. J. B. 





———___, 


EXTENT AND EVILS OF MASTURBATION EXPOSED, 


Ina Treatise on the diseases produced by onanism, masturbation, 
self-pollution, and other excesses. By L. Deslande, M. D. &e. 
Translated from the French, with many additions. Boston, Otis, 
Broaders & Co. Pp 252. 

[Here follows an editorial notice of this book, by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, editor of the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. If such is a correct view of the subject as pre- 
sented by this French author, we hope a ranting, licentious world will no longer be coun- 
tenanced by the Press, in their abuse of Mr. Graham, who has exposed this vice in a far 
ave — and suitable manner for general reading, in his “ Lectures to Young 

en. 

M Deslande’s book has been read in this country and in England, 
till now, in the French language only. Messrs. Otis, Broaders & Co. 
have given the public a translation of this celebrated work, which was 
originally, as at present, designed to be studied by all classes of 
persons. After having examined it, we are constrained to confess 
that we were wholly ignorant of the amount of this polluting vice rep- 
resented there. It is the accompaniment of civilization and refinement 
as well as low life and ignorance. Physicians of extensive observation 
and superintendents of establishments for the moral management of 
lunatics, concur in assuring us that the canker-worm of death is gnaw- 
ing at the vitals of many youth of all ages, in all countries too, as por- 
trayed by the author. Writers, with a few exceptions, are wantingin 
courage to depict the deplorable evils arising from self-pollution aad 
other excesses. Important as it is that knowledge should be exten- 
sively diffused, on this forbidding topic, we cannot repress an instinct- 
ive delicacy of feeling which will not allow us to speak out with a de- 
cided tone of boldness. It is desirable, however, that medical practit- 
ioners should peruse this volume—for it will obviously prove a guide 
to a series of mysterious symptoms, and solve extraordinary problems 
in pathology. Before going to press, the text was thoroughly revised 
and considerable matter added, by an eminent physician of the United 
States. That it isa necessary essay for the library of the practitioner, 
admits of no arguments—but how to introduce it to all the world of 
both sexes, is the query: and unless it is thus circulated, how are sub 
ferers to be warned of their danger? How are debasing, polluting hab- 
its to be overcome? Ina word, how are the ignorant to be instruct- 
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ed? Ifit were once freely circulated, the tendency would be benefic- 
jal, because, like an alarm gun, it would give warning in season to 
avert a threatening danger. It might thus drive away a fiend that 
would ruin soul and body at the same instant, and blight the dawn of 
life before the individual is conscious of his duty to himself, to society 
or his Maker. 


[The following letter to the editor of the Boston Medical Journal, from Dr. Wood- 
ward, the distinguished Superintendant of the Insane Hospital at Worcester, is good 
authority in recommending to the attention of medical practitioners, such a work as 
Deslande’s treatise on masturbation. Dr. Woodward is the author of “ Practical Mints 
to the Young,” on the same subject, and has highly recommended “ Graham’s Lecture 
to Young Men,” which is truly the work of a “ moralist who has followed the discovery 
of the fact with lectures and anathemas on its moral turpitude and sinfulness.” 


Dear Sir :—I have given the little volume, which you was so oblig- 
ing as to send me, a hasty perusal. The facts which it contains are 
numerous and interesting, and the results of the observation of the 
writer coincide very much with my own, as you probably discover. 
The experience of the author is much more extensive than mine, and 
his conclusions of the universality of the habit in infants and young 
children may be toosweeping. I have no doubt the h.bit exists to a 

eater or less extent; I have seen it myselfin a few cases very young. 

he opportunities for discovering its extent with females is much great- 
er in France, than in this or perhaps any other country. It is doubt- 
less very much more common in this country than is generally suppos- 
ed, or than most medical men are ready to believe. .That it is a most 
fruitful source of ill health and fatal disease with the young, I have no 
doubt. In this respect I think the volume is calculated to do much 
to the professional reader. I am of opinion that it is decidedly 

the best book extant on the subject, for the physician, and it is design- 
ed for the profession principally. I hope, therefore, it will go into ex- 
tensive circulation, and that the faculty will all procure it and peruse 
it thoroughly. From our brethren the subject has not received the 
attention which it merits. Many have doubted the extent of the evil 
and the mischief which results, merely because they have not inquired. 
The views of the writer are excellent on this subject. We must inquire 
of our patients as medical men, and not as moralists who are to fol- 
low a discovery of the fact with lectures and anathemas on its moral 
turpitude and sinfulness, if we wish to come at facts, and we shall 
generally find little difficulty of learning the whole truth, particularly 

m young men. 

Ihave nothing to do with the writer’s theories, or the mode of ac- 
counting for many phenomena, which he adopts; and after saying that 
I should think him occasionally extravagant in his descriptions, and 
too general in his conclusions, I would suggest that the book is an ex- 
cellent manual, and decidedly the best for the physician of any that 
can be found in the libraries. Yours, respectfully, . 

Woreester, Dec. 24, 1838. S. B. Wooparp. 


The translation of thie work may be had at 120 Washington Street, Boston. 
















(50) 
LECTURE ON EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


[A correspondent in the last Journal directed the attention of our readers to thig 
work of Mr. Graham. The following notice of the work, we extract from “ The Select 
Medical Library and Eclectic Journal of Medicine,” published in Philadelphia, and 
edited by Joun Bett, M. D.] 

A Lecture on Epidemic Diseases generally, and particularly the 
Spasmodic Cholera. Delivered in the city of New York, March 
1832; and in Albany, June 4, 1832; and in New York, June, 1833, 
With an Appendix containing general Testimonials, and a Review 
of Beaumont’s Experiments on the Gastric Juice. By Sylvester 
Graham, Public Lecturer on the Science of Human Life. Boston, 
1838. 

Though somewhat diffuse, Mr Graham in this lecture speaks like a 
man who has earnestly and carefully examined his subject, as he cer- 
tainly does like one who is fully convinced of the soundness of his 
views, and the importance of his deductions from them. We know of 
no lecturer or writer out of the profession, who is, in the main, so well 
informed in physiology, and especially on the connexions and influ- 
ence of the nervous system, nor who is so happy in the application of 
his knowledge to the questions of which he treats. His success in this 
way furnishes, to our mind, illustration and proof of the propriety of 
making physiology and hygiene branches of popular education. They 
will be found not only the best correctives against quackery, but also 
salutary checks on the vagaries of opinion and advice into which 
lar physieians are apt to run, perticularly when they address them- 
selves to the people on the subject of epidemic diseases, their preven- 
tion, and cure. On these latter points, Mr Graham is at issue with 
some brandy and port wine doctors, whose recommendations, before 
and during the prevalence of the cholera in New York, were hastily and 
ignorantly given, without ferethought, and without reference to either 
sound physiology or. gee 

On the advantages of temperance in the large and proper sense of 
the word, sobriety, moderation, chastity, as a protection against chole- 
ra and epidemic diseases generally, Mr Graham dwells with force and 
instruction. His illustrations, derived from the examples of sympathy 
in the spread of convulsive diseases, are curious and to the point. 

We had marked passages for insertion, both on account of their 
itive value and to enforce our own favourable opinion of Mr Graham’s 
lecture ; but want of space precludes us from carrying out our wish in 
this particular. We must say, however, that both the learned and the 


unlearned, the general reader and the medical reader, will be benefited, 


because instructed, by a careful perusal of this production. 





SOILS ENRICHED BY VEGETABLE DECAY. 

“To a careful observer,” remarked some writer whose name has eseaped us, “the 
fallen leaves of vegetables which rot upon the ground, would appear to be forever; 
Berthollet has shown by experiment, that wherever the.soil becomes charged with speh 
matter, the oxygen of the atmosphere combines with it and converts it into carbonic acid 
The consequence 1s, that this same carbon is absorbed by other vegetables, which 


it clothes with new foliage ; these in their turn decay, and thus revolution and renovas ” 
tion go on to the end of time. In short, in the whole circle of the material world,we 
+ L] x 


never witness a single instance of destruction or enxihilation 
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(51) 
“ FOLLOWING NATURE IN THE HEALING ART.” 


e following letter of Dr. Waterhouse, we find originally published in the “ Botanic 
Advocate,” published at Montpelier, Vt. We are glad to see the “regular” or “irreg- 
ular” practitioners “follow nature ” in their pretentions to the “healing ‘art;” but if 
Hippocrates and Fothergill were as far from nature as the stimulating drugs of Samuel 
Thompson, they maintained rather more than a “humble distance.” Dr. Waterhouse, 
for many years occupied the station of Professor of Materia Medica in Harvard 
University .} . 

Cambridge, Nov. 10, 1838. 

To Dr. James Parker, in SHaron. 

Sm :—In reply to your letter of the 10th ultimo, I would remark 
that you judge rightly in considering me a person advanced in life, of 
which this letter may be adduced as an instance of it. 

Your general idea that I think favorably of the labors of Samuel 
Thomson is founded in truth. Without ever reading the writings of 
Hippocrates and other Greek physicians, Thomson is imbued with 
their spirit of closely following nature. My venerable kinsman and 
preceptor, Dr. Fothergill, with whom I lived in London a series 
of years, and who stood at the very top of his profession, pursued the 
same path in studying and practicing the healing art, and I have en- 
deavored to follow the same example and to inculcate that salutary 
doctrine during nearly 40 years in the University of Cambridge; but 
I never could find that my successor in office alluded to my Hippo- 
cratic and Fothergill doctrines. 

Thomson has done great service to the science and practice of med- 
icine; and I wish his science had heen commensurate to his expe- 
rience and natural sagacity. But he sowed the seed of it, and left 
the harvest to be gathered by those who followed after him, as is com- 
monly the case. 

You speak of my experienee and philanthropy. I wish I had more 
ofboth. I cannot spread either without writing a book; and, when 
I consider the malediction implied in the saying, ‘O! that my enemy 
would write a book,’ Iam detered. I am too old to venture on kick- 
ing shins with rival physicians. 1 am at that period of life when tran- 
quility is, and ought to be the exmmum bonum. , 

Aman born in the early part of 1754 should be cautious how he 
writes, lest he should betray the imbecility of old age. _ Instead of the 
Sarna of undertaking to teach others, he should wait quietly, 

umbly, and patiently the great teacher death. 
Bens. Warernovse. 





DISEASES OF THE HEART. 


Mr Camsett:—I have read the Graham Journal with a good deal 
of interest, and am well persuaded the cause it advocates will benefit 
our suffering race. Painful as it is at present, to witness the hostility 
there is to this system, notwithstanding it is so admirably calculated to 

the body and mind from those impediments which prevent their 


‘Vigorous action ; and thus fitting and purifying this temple to become 





















52 Diseases of the Heart. 


a residence for the Holy Spirit. Yet this aversion, this deadly apathy 
will not be suffered to gain the victory over pure principles. ‘The foes 
are mighty—the battle hard and of long continuance—but the conquer. 
ers will eventually sit under the shade of the tree’ of healthful diet, 
whose branches shall stretch far and wide. 

I do not recollect seeing an article on the affection of the heart. 
What are the causes, symptoms, cure, &c.* 

A young lady in this town has been greatly afflicted in consequence 
of taking calomel. Her food for the last year has been corn bread, 
strictly so. She now suffers very little—is able to attend to household 
duties without the least fatigue—enjoys a degree of health she never 


anticipated. 
Northfield, Mass. 


* We will give our fair correspondent a deffinition and some of the “ symptoms ” of an “ affee. 
tion of the heart,” but must leave the “ causes, cure, &c ™ till some future day. Carditis—inflamma- 
tion of the heart—is a genius of disease arranged by Cullen in the class Pyrexiae and other 
masiae. It is knowa by pyrexia, pain in the region of the heart, great anxiety. difficulty of 
‘breathing, cough, irregular pulse, palpitation and faiuting , and other symptems of inflammation, 

A young lady entered the Massachusetts Hospital not long since, laboring under some difficult 
of the heart, and probably peritonitis, who had submitted from her childhood to a variety of 
medical treatment. According to her account she had been bled between sixty and seventy 
times, (and she was nearly as white as the paper on which this is printed,) had blistered repeal- 
edly, and taken calomel and opium in abundance. Before entering the Hospital, she had habitaa- 
ted herself to the use of one ounce of laudanum daily ; so that on leaving its use she went three 
nights without sloep, till she was indulged with a litte morphine, a preparation from the same drag; 
whether her case is susceptible of much improvement by the regimen of the Hospital, or any 
other, is a matter of doubt. 

Aneurism of the heart is another form of <lisease. ‘An aneurism of the heart consists of a 
formed out of the parietes of that organ, and in this bag an opening is formed as in aneurisms that 
take place in arteries.” In these unhappy cases the only course you can adopt is to enjoin quiet- 
ness with mild and moderate diet.—CasTLe’s MANUAL oF SURGERY. 

Aneurisms of the aorta are by no means of unfrequent occurrence. When they happen at the 
arch of the aorta, it was the opinion of Dr. Hunter that they were caused by the forcible manner 
in which the blood was driven against the angle of the curvature of the vessel. The heart hasbeen 
found ossified and also filled with a concrete substance resembling wax. Itis often found dropsical. 

Now if too much blood is formed, or if by any undue stimulus the blood is accelerated 
in its course it is obvious that aneurisms will be likely to be formed and aggravated where they 
already exist. 

Mr. "Foes of Boston, who died a few weeks ago, had been for many years laboring under strue- 
dural disease of the heart. For the last two years he had mitigated the violence of the symptoms 
by a pretty strict adherance to the Graham system. On post mortem examination, his heart was 
dalelian! to nearly twice its natural size, the arch of the aorta was thickened, contracting its 
canal to such a degree that the heart could with difficulty pump through the diminished aperiare 
sufficient blood to nourish the body or sustain respiration. Yet Mr. Fobes has done more business 
the last year than most men who consider themselves healthy. He began however, to fail more 
rapidly as cold weather came on, though he attended to his business, even up to the day before be 
died. One of the Physicians who was present at the examination, voluntarily gave it as his opinion, 
‘that the deceased, by his temperate and plain manner of living, had , at least, one year to 
his life. 

This disease of the heart is what Dungleson calls Hypertrophy—a thickening of the walls of the 
‘heart, accompanied with an enlargement of the organ; produced, as he says, by excessive 
alimentation. Other diseases of the heart might be named; but those already alluded to are some 
of the most important. When the diseaseof that important organ is merely functional, a proper diet 
and regimen will effect a cure; but when a change of structure exists, the patient must be satislied 
if he can prolong life, render himself more comfortable, and smoothe his descent to the grave— 
All this he can do by a proper regard to his diet and regimen. 

‘The different conditions of the heart, as found after death, in the great variety of diseaseste 
which it is subject, may be determined during life by percussion and auscultation. 

Percussion is the mode of determining the normal or abnormal state of the organs within the chest, 
by percussing it. The chestof every healthy person, when slightly struck, ought to yield over its 
whole extent, a clear and distinct sound, owing to the presence of air which constantly fills the lungs. 
Bat in disease these sounds become very much altered. Auscultation is the mode of 
the morbid or healthy state of the lungs y applyin the ear to the chest. Itis called immediate 
when the ear is applieddirectly to the part, late when a hollow instrument is used by which 
the sound is eonv to the ear. This mode of determining the state of the internal organs by 
external signs, is of very recent origin. Itwas not discov until within the last thirty years. 
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A CARNIVEROUS ONSET. 


An wcrpent At Dinner.—A great many casualties happen at dinner tables, particu- 
larly when a tyro in the art of carving, undertakes to dissect that Respective bird whose 
cocking saved the Roman Capitol. There was an individual at table:yesterday who 
would carve, although we entreated him to allow the servant the honor of saving him 
the trouble—yet he was inexorable. We saw that he knew nothing about it, and we, 
therefore, like a prudent warrior, determined to beara wary eye on the enemy’s motions. 
The first four slices from the breast passed off without much danger, and we began to hope 
that perhaps the lambs would mot be ealled for. Alas, what are the hopes of man? 
«fl trouble you for a leg,” ejaculated the gentleman opposite. Almost all men who 
haunt dinner tables have strong prejudice against setting in the purlieus of a goose; 
what then must have been our feelings, who like to dress decently and consider neat. 
ness avirtue? If necessity is the mother of invention, danger is the school mistress 
who sets her to work. The dilemma did not admit of delay. Already had our neighbor 
dived into the recepticle of sage and onions: already had he made an incision near the 
os femoris ; and already was he grasping the extremity of the bird’s leg with a firm 
though a greasy left hand, when we hastily drew up our napkin, and tying two of the 
corners round our neck, caused it to hang like an aegis to guard our bosom from the 
random shots of the gravy. This deed soon proved the wisdom of the doer. The car- 
ver, by dint of hacking and twisting, had nearly severed the leg from the body ; and 
essaying all his remaining strength, now accomplished the feat, but with such an accel- 
erated momentum, that leg, fist and fork descended like lightning into the dish. The 
sage, onions and gravy, thus assaulted, fled for their lives, and sought refuge in the 
surrounding shirt bosoms, which iminediately assumed an autumnal hue not unsuited 
tothe season. ‘ Now your hand isin, I’ll trouble you for some of the stuffing,” ex. 
claimed one ; “how infernally awkward,” muttered another, as he hastily dislodged a 
trifle of sage and onions, about the size of a Texas star, from the corner of his left eye. 
“ Well, stranger you can take off that handkerchief now,” said the operator, turning to 
us with a look of mingled reproof and vexation. ‘Excuse me, if you please,” replied 
we, “two of theenemy’s wings and one of his legs are yet in the field—N. Y. Parer. 


Soi, rorMED or THE SKELETONS oF AntmaLcuLar.—Professor Hitchcock, in a letter de- 
tailing some curious and interesting geological facts, respecting the western part of 
Masscahusetts, thus describes a discovery of fossil skeletons of animalcule :—  , 

“Some of your readers may be gratified if I mention a discévery of some scientific 
interest which I have made within a few days past ; they have doubtless heard of those 
minute living beings discovered by the microscope in stagnant water, &c. called 
animaleule—mullions »f which may live in a single drop.—But until very recently, who 
would have supposed it possible that the skeletons of these animals would be found in 
the soils and the rocks! Yet there is a white and light substance very common in 
Masscahusetts, beneath the mud in swamps, which I find to be full of these fosil skel- 
etons! And itis curious that if care be taken in placing the substance beneath the 
microscope, these skeletons will generally be found to be entire, although so thin that 
the light passes through them so as to render them almost invisible. The only species 
lhave yet noticed has the shape of the common angle worm or earth. worm, and it 
would take hundreds of thousands cf them, probably millions to make up a cubic inch. 
Yet the deposite that contains them is probably two thirds composed of their remains, 
and in many places it forms a stratum several feet thick, covering many acres, 
and may be found, I doubt not in every town in the State. I happen tohave specimens 
only from Andover, Bridgwater, Barre, and Pelham, all of which contain the relics.” 


Gauss in rat Heap.—A woman presenting herself recently at the hospital in Sienna, 
complained of intense headache. The pain was most severe over the furehead; and 
often it was so distressing that she became delirious. She said that sometime before, a 
common fly had got upone of her nostrils ; but bana it ever cume out again she did 
not know. The physician in attendance, suspecting that there might poss.bly be some 
of its ova deposited in the nasal cavities, advised her to fumigate her nostrils with the 
vapor of some anthelminthic substance. Judge then of her surprise, when, in a few 
hours afterwards, she found that several full-formed grubs were discharged. Upwards 

fifty came away during the course of the next week. These grubs were at once 
recognized to be those of the common fiesh-fly (moscadi carne.) To prove that there 
was no mistake, several of them being kept in favorable circumstances, passed from 
the State chrysalis to that of a perfect fly. The woman was at once relieved from all 
her sufferings.—Mepicas Bustin. 

















View of the Human Steleton. 





A FRONT VIEW OF THE MALE SKELETOR, 
HEAD AND NECK. 


a, The frontal bone. 
b, The parietal bone. 
c, The temporal bone. 
d, A portion of the gphenoid bone. 
e, The nasal bone. 
f, The malar, or cheek bones. 
g, The superior maxillary,or upper jaw 
h, The lower jaw. 
i,The bones of the neck. 


TRUNK. 


a, The twelve bones of the back. 
b, The five bones of the loins. 

c, d, The breast bone. 

e, f, The seven true ribs. 

g, g, The five false ribs. 

h, The rump bone, or sacrum. 

i, The hip bones. 


UPPER BXTREMITY. 


a, The collar bone. 

b, The shoulder blade. 

c, The upper arm bone. 

d, The radius. 

e, The ulna. 

f, The carpus, or wrist. 

g, The bones of the hand. 
h, 1st row of finger bones. 
i, 2d row of finger bones. 
k, 3d row of finger bones. 
1, The bones of the thumb. 


LOWER EXTREMITY. 


a, The thigh bone. 

b, The knee pan. 

c, The tibia, or large bone of the leg. 
d, The fibula, or small bone of the leg. 
e, The heel bone. 

f, The bones of the instep. 

g, The bones of the foot. 

h, The first row of toe bones. 

i, The second row of toe bones. 

k. The third row of toe bones. 








HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY TAUGHT IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Charles A. Lee. Professor of Materia Medica in the University of the city of New York, has 
prepared a book ou the structure and functions of the human body, written in an easy, familiarst 
and is a lucid exposition of the elementary principles of this branch of poe science. tis 
admirably calculated for the use of schools, and indeed for the benefit of the young generally, to 

the information it contains will be no less novel than instructive. An almost total ignorance 
of our physical nature has led to so many errors in education, that we should pronounce the men 
universal benefactors, who can make the subject sufficiently intelligible and attractive, to win tne 
attention of the community in general, to its importance. This has been done we think to some 
extent in the volume before us, the “ House I Live In,* and Smiths Anatomical Class Book, 
whieh we, would recommend, not only for the use of schools, but to take the place of 
fiction in every juvenile library. 
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A BACK VIEW OF THE MALE SKELETON. 
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a, The parietal bone. 

b, The occipital bone. 
c, The temporal bone. 
d, The cheek bone. 
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a, The bones of the neck. 
b, The bones of the back. 
c, The bones of the loins. 
d, The hip bone. 

e, The sacrum. 
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UPPBR EXTREMITY. 


a, The collar bone. 
b, The blade bone. 
c, The upper bone of the arm. 
d, The radius, 

- ©, The ulna. 
f, The bones of the wrist. 
g, The bones of the hand. 
h, The first row of finger bones. 
i, The second row of finger bones 
k, The third row of finger bones. 
1, The bones of the thumb. 





LOWER BXTREMITY. 


a, The thigh bone. 

b, The large bone of the leg. 
e, The small bone of the leg. 
d, The heel bone. 

e, The bones of the instep. 

f, The bones of the toes. 





Le J 
ites Higa These views of the human skeleton are 
uy ig te og taken from Smith’s Anatomical Class Book. 





Tue Ancient Greek anp Roman Tasie.—The difference between the diet of the 
ancients and that of the moderns is very striking. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
used no.alcoholic liquor, it being unknown to them; nor coffee, nor tea, nor chocolate, 
bor sugar, nor even butter ; For Galen informs us he had seen butter but once in his 
life. They were ignorant of the greater number of our tropical spices, as clove, nut. 
meg, mace, ginger, Jamaica pepper, curry, pimento. They used neither buckweat, nor 
French beans, nor spinach, nor sago, tappioca, salad, arrowroot, nor potato, or its varie- 
ties ; nor even the common, but a sort of marsh grown bea; nor many of our fruits, 
as the orange, or tamarand, nor American maize. On the other hand, they ate sub- 
stances which we now neglect—the mallow, the herb or ox-tongue, the sweet acorn, the 
lupin. a J used greatly the radisiMetuce, sorrel. They hked the flesh of wild ass. 
es, of little , of the dormouse, of the fox, of the bear. They ate the fiesh of parro- 
bey and other rare birds, and of lizards. They were fond of a great many fish, and 
hell fish, which we hold in no esteem, They employed as seasonings, rue and assafo- 
tida.— Dn. Dicu’s Dist ax Raciman. 
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‘buHe Puysiovocicat Soctety of Boston, hold thei 
regular mente meeting on Wednesday oronieeen 
Feb. 6th, at Marlboro Chapel, commencing .at 
o’clock A public address is expected, and a géneral 
invitation given to all who wish to attend. 





Tue Lapies PHytovocicar Association hold their 
next meeting at the house of Mr. Perry, FayetteCoun, 
on Tuesday atternoon, Feb. 12th, xt 30’clock. 





Tux Councit of the Physiological Society, Boston, 
have appointed their next meeting on W 
evening Feb. 13ih, commencing at half past 6 we 
at the house of Mr. Mellen, 42 Pinkaey street, 


GRAHAM BUARDING HOUSE, 

At 23, Bagitle Street, Boston Transient 
furnished With Board and Lodging, or their 
withoutlodging Regular hoursfor meals are 7,12, aad 
5 o’clock during the short days of winter, 


NEW YORK HEALTH DEPOSITORY, 

We have the pleasure of stating to the friends of . 
Health Reform, and to the public generally, that the 
publisher of the « ibrary of Health, ia i 
with a fiiend of Physiological improvement in 
York, has epened a Depository at 126 Fulton 
where all the must popular and useful Books, Peri 
cals, Tracts, &c., on health, will be furnished at whole- 
saleand retail, 

As the design is to do a cash business altogether, 
purchasers cun depend upon having uel articles 
the lowest prices The citizens of New York aad 
gentlemen visiting the city from any part of the Uniog, 
ar» respectfally inygted to call. 

The first and se®ond volumes of the Graham Jour 
nal bound, are for sale at the above depositery—price 
one dollar and fifty cents, 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE NEW YORK. 

The public are notified, that the ‘Temperance House 
2! Beekman street, is opened for the reception of 
persons from abroad. as prefer a vegetable diet. 
such as wish to make the experiment. ccom- 
modations will be given, and the latest and best works 
on Physiology provided, to which ail may have access 
gratuitously while remaining in the house. 

New Yorx, Avueust, IX 














PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The first and second Annual Report of the Boston 
Physiolozical Society, with Lectures and Addresses, 
ogether with « series of Tracts bound in one ¥ 
irge 12 mo.—!riee one dollar'and twenty-five cents. 


BRYANT & CLARKE 
Dealers inGrain and Meal, Haverhill street, 
Warren Britge, Boston Graham Flour, and imoan 
with Meal of ali kinds for family use, cons’ on 
h :nd at the above store 
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THE GRAHAM JOURNAL 
Is issued every other Saturday, from No. 9. Wi 
ton street, Boston, and 120) Fulion street, New 
—Davip Cameett, Editor, to whom orders from 
New England States and all letters and comm 
tions must be addressed, post paid. All orders 
States West and South of New England must 
dressed, post paid, to Jonn BurpEeLtt, New 
S, ONE DOLLAR in advance, ONE DOLLAR ABD 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in six months, or ONE DOLLAR 
AND FIFTY CENTs atthe close of the year, , 
Aagnts, who become responsible for: five cones 
are allowed the sixth copy gratis. the ‘ 
as for a Newspaper. e = 
The third year of the Journal will make a Voly 
of 400 pages. ( 





